ice die of autoimmune disease, usually before 12 months of age. aloric restriction permits these animals to live 24 to 36 months in ood health without developing immune dysfunction or the renal and ascular disease which lead to their premature death.il/  On the ther hand, dietary deficiency of trace elements, vitamins, or ofactors can compromise immune function and shorten lifespan.  The ffect of zinc and folic acid deficiency on the immune system has ttracted considerable attention recently.  Finally, drugs frequently rescribed for, or self-administered by, the elderly can alter ppetite, nutritional intake, and even the metabolism of nutrients, herefore, behavioral changes, the diseases of aging, and medical herapy of the elderly can influence nutrition and, thereby, the mmune system.
Immune factors can influence the function of the nervous system, everal autoimmune diseases affect nervous tissues.  The best studied re myasthenia gravis and multiple sclerosis. Multiple sclerosis is disease associated with autoantibodies to nerve cells and with the resence in cerebral spinal fluid of lymphocytes and oligoclonal mmunologlobulins.  Further progress has been made in unraveling the mmune basis of myasthenia gravis.  Autoantibodies to the receptor ites for the neurotransmitter acetylcholine appear in the patients nd seem to be intimately related to the pathogenesis of the disease.
Several reports suggest that immune alterations accompany senile ementia, a disease with profound impact on the elderly population. .Iterations in the level of serum immunoglobulin, the presence of ligoclonal immunoglobulins in the cerebrospinal fluid, and the >resence of amyloid within the senile plaque all suggest a possible ole for immune factors in this disease.±±/  Another link between .mpaired immune function, senile dementia, and premature aging is ound in patients with trisomy 21 (Down's syndrome).  These subjects Lave disordered immune responses, the histopathological picture of ienile dementia by 35 years of age, and premature death.dence and severity of arthritis in experimental animals.^/  Many human diseases are influenced by diet.  The relationship between vascular disease and cholesterol intake has attracted much attention. Recently, a provocative report suggested that the severity of diet-induced atherosclerosis can be influenced by behavioral variables.!/  Thus, fondling and petting of rabbits given high cholesterol diets reduces the severity of vascular disease.  Human behavioral profiles, type A and type B personality patterns, have been related to the risk of vascular disease.  Whether this effect is caused by external stimuli or the response to external stimuli is not known.
